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A Law to Control Communism? 


Deep and strong feelings have been roused through- 
out the country by the Mundt-Nixon bill, H. R. 5852, 
to provide for the registration of Communist organi- 
zations. The bill passed the House by a vote of 319 
to 58, and hearings were scheduled by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee for May 27, 28 and 29. 


Provisions of the Bill 


The bill declares, in effect, that American Com- 
munists are instruments of a world-wide movement 
headed by “the Communist dictatorship of a foreign 
country” which seeks to set up a totalitarian dictator- 
ship in this country, and finds that a “clear and 
present danger to the security of the U. S.” exists, 
thus making this legislation necessary. The bill 
makes it unlawful to attempt in any manner to 
establish, or aid in bringing about, a totalitarian 
dictatorship in the U. S. which would be under the 
control of a foreign government. Heavy fines, im- 
prisonment, and loss of citizenship may be imposed 
for violation of this prohibition. 

‘The Attorney General determines, after public 
hearing, what organizations are “Communist po- 
litical organizations” and “Communist front or- 
ganizations.” He is given an outline of characteristics 
to guide his decision. The organizations he so desig- 
nates must register with him. They must submit an- 
nually the names and duties of their officers, and a 
complete account of their finances. The Attorney 
General’s Register must be made available for public 
inspection and reports are to be made to the Presi- 
dent and Congress annually. 

All publications and broadcasts of these organi- 
zations must be identified as coming from Commu- 
nist sources. Income tax deductions and exemptions 
on money contributed to them are denied. Members 
may not seek governmental employment, or apply 
for passports. If their organization has not registered 
within a specified period, they are subject to heavy 
penalty. 

What Would This Legislation MeanP 

The effect of legislation of this type is strongly 
disputed. The avowed aim of the Mundt-Nixon bill 
is to destroy the effectiveness of the Communist 
movement in the U. S. by exposing its purpose to the 


public and hindering its legal operations. Because 
this movement seems most threatening to democracy 
at this time, the rights of American citizens who par- 
ticipate in it have been singled out for penalty. 

Three questions arise as to whether or not this is 
the best course to follow. One, will it accomplish 
its purpose? Two, is this the best way in which a 
democratic government can defend itself against 
those who wish to overthrow it? Three, will this 
method interfere with the rights of truly loyal 
citizens? 

Many people contend that the Communists will 
carry out their objectives in an underground fashion, 
rather than comply with the drastic provisions of this 
bill. They point to the experience of other countries 
which tried similar methods without success. 

The bill’s constitutionality has been seriously ques- 
tioned on the ground that it violates constitutional 
privileges of free speech and action so long as im- 
mediate insurrection is not threatened. On the other 
hand, the unprincipled, insidious methods of Com- 
munists are recognized and some claim, therefore, 
they should not be accorded the treatment of other 
political movements in a democracy 

The measure places great power in the Attorney 
General. Should that office not be occupied by one 
who is scrupulously fair, the rights of democratic 
citizens whose beliefs may coincide with some of the 
pronouncements of the Communist party might 
readily be curtailed. Although appeal may be made 
to the courts, the Attorney General’s decision is final 
if backed by a preponderance of evidence. 

The determination of what methods a democracy 
should use to protect itself from its enemies carries 
with it a heavy responsibility. In ‘the process, care 
must be used to avoid sacrificing principles which 
have made the democratic form of government 
great. 


Reciprocal Trade in Trouble 


The most serious defects of the Gearhart bill for 
renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
are: (1) it sets up machinery so cumbersome that it 
is doubtful whether any agreements could be nego- 
tiated under it in one year; (2) it represents a step 
backward to Congressional veto over trade agree- 


ments with the use of log-rolling techniques; (3) by 
changing the role of the Tariff Commission, it puts 
increased emphasis on special interests at the expense 
of the general public interest; and (4) it limits ex- 
tension of the Act to one year. 

It is hoped that the Senate will vote a simple re- 
newal without fundamental changes in procedure 
and that a better bill will emerge from conference. 


Strengthening United Nations 


Now before the Senate is a resolution for “more 
effective use of the United Nations” (S. Res. 239), 
introduced by Senator Vandenberg and reported 
unanimously by the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Growing public discouragement with the United 
Nations has been reflected in Congress. Last month 
resolutions were introduced by 16 Senators and 14 
Representatives urging amendment of the U. N. 
Charter. (See Trenps, April 19). Hearings were held 
by the House Foreign Affairs Committee on these 
resolutions, and on various proposals for world gov- 
ernment and Federal Union. 

The Vandenberg resolution suggests that the most 
effective action toward strengthening the United Na- 
tions at this time can be taken within the framework 
of the present Charter. It includes the proposal that 
a General Conference to review the Charter might be 
called at a later date if necessary after possibilities 
under the present Charter have been exhausted. 

Two of the steps suggested are reaffirmations of 
present U. S. policy: agreement to relinquish the veto 
in all but enforcement cases (which was proposed 
last September by the United States in the General 
Assembly) and maximum efforts to reach agreement 


on regulation of armaments and on the provision of 
forces to the U. N. 

The new policies in the Vandenberg resolution 
concern the use of regional arrangements under 
articles 52, 53 and 54; and collective action for self- 
defense under article 51. Senator Vandenberg has 
said that we have not yet begun to explore the pos- 
sibilities for such action under the Charter. This 
resolution urges the U. S. Government to do so. It 
approves the “progressive development of regional 
and collective arrangements for individual and col- 
lective self-defense in accordance with the purposes, 
principles, and provisions of the Charter.” It indicates 
that the United States might associate itself with such 
arrangements. It urges our government to make clear 
that the United States will exercise its rights under 
article 51 if the Security Council fails to act. 


Significance of Resolution 

If the Vandenberg resolution is passed by the Sen- 
ate, what will it mean in terms of United States 
foreign policy? It would, primarily, indicate the 
temper of the Senate on the vital question of 
strengthening the United Nations. It would be a 
major step in the development of a bi-partisan for- 
eign policy, particularly important in an election 
year. It would give other nations more confidence in 
the continuity of our policies. 

The Resolution would not chart a specific course 
of action. This would have to be done by the execu- 
tive branch of the government. Senate approval of 
U. S. adherence to any regional or collective arrange- 
ments would still be required after they had been 
negotiated. The Resolution would, however, give 
the President and the Department of State a go- 
ahead signal to lay the groundwork along these lines 
before the next session of Congress. 


* CURRENT LEGISLATION * 


District of Columbia Home Rule (H. R. 6227*). 
This bill was on the floor of the House May 24 and 
25. Opponents were not strong enough to amend it 
or defeat it outright, but succeeded in prolonging 
debate sufficiently so that on the afternoon of the 
25th the bill was tabled to make way for other legis- 
lation. Technically it could still be brought back for 
final action if the leadership so decided. 


Displaced Persons (S. 2242 and H. R. 6396*). 
Senate bill being debated as we go to press. House 
Republican Steering Committee has not yet given 
the nod to Rules Committee to send Fellows bill 
(H. R. 6396*) to floor. 


World Health Organization (H. J. Res. 409*). 
Cleared by the House Rules Committee on May 20 
after minor amendments were incorporated into a 
new bill, this legislation is scheduled for early 
passage. 

Taft-Ellender-Wagner Housing Bill (S. 866*). 
Supporters are still trying to get additional signatures 


to Discharge Petition (#6)* to force bill out of 
House Banking and Currency Committee (Wolcott, 
R., Mich., Chm.). 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements (H. R. 6556+ and 
H. J. Res. 335*). House on May 26 passed the Gear- 
hart bill, H. R. 6556+, providing one year extension 
only and Congressional veto of any agreement not 
in accord with Tariff Commission recommendations. 
Issue now before Senate Finance Committee (Milli- 
kin, R., Colo., Chm.) which as we go to press has 
not announced whether it will hold open hearings. 
Act expires June 12. 


Repeal of Margarine Taxes and Fees (H. R. 
2245*). Before Senate Finance Committee. Senator 
Taft has stated he favors the legislation but questions 
whether crowded schedule will permit Senate to 
reach it this session. Expression of public support 
will be important. 


* Indicates League support. 
+ Indicates League opposition. 


